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India who thought, or pretended to think, that it revealed the real
intentions behind the false fa$ade of the constitutional scheme. Nor
could debate go far without disclosing the difference of motives
actuating the Princes on the one hand and the politicians of British
India on the other in their apparently united demand for responsible
government in the Central Assembly. The Princes, seeing the demo-
cratic tide overflowing from British India into their States, wished to
control it at the source ; the politicians looked with suspicion on any
check to their free activities. To find a compromise between these
two tendencies was so evidently in the interests of the British Govern-
ment that the politicians could with difficulty be brought to believe
that it was also in the interests of India.
Educated Indians have been brought up to believe that the British
Parliamentary system is the perfect model of a free democratic Con-
stitution and they apply all its analogies to their own case. It is not
too much to say that the successful working of the new Federal Assem-
bly depends to a large extent on their unlearning this habit, and looking
rather to the working of Federal Constitutions in which the Executive
enjoys a firmer tenure than it could possess if it were dependent on
parties drawn from different States with different languages, religions,
political ideas and levels of culture. There are no analogies which
exactly fit the case of India ; in the long run she must find her own
solutions, but a recognition of the essential differences between the
government of a homogeneous country like Great Britain and that
of a continent like India is, in this respect, the beginning of wisdom.
In the years after the war the traveller in the East heard the word
" unacceptable " applied to every advance towards self-government
conceded by the Western ruler, and it was heard all over India when
the Constitution became law. Much stronger words were used by
British Die-hards, who protested to the end that Great Britain was
renouncing her imperial mission in a meek surrender to political
agitators. The Labour Party on the other hand took the Indian view
and protested that far too little had been conceded. To be received
thus had been the fate of most reform measures for India, and the
Government took it philosophically. The chief danger was that in
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